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reports that the tradition of fifty years ago repre-
sented them as short, untechnical, unlearned, some-
times ungrammatical, but generally right. The
daily life of Jackson as a frontier judge was hardly
less active and exciting than it had been when he
was a prosecuting attorney. There were long
and arduous horseback journeys "on circuit"; ill-
tempered persons often threatened, and sometimes
attempted, to deal roughly with the author of an
unfavorable decision; occasionally it was necessary
to lay aside his dignity long enough to lend a hand
in capturing or controlling a desperate character.
For example, on arriving once in a settlement
Jackson found that a powerful blacksmith had
committed a crime and that the sheriff dared not
arrest him. "Summon me," said the judge; where-
upon he walked down from the bench, found the
culprit, led him into court, and sentenced him.

In 1804 Jackson resigned his judgeship in order
to give exclusive attention again to his private
affairs. He had fallen badly into debt, and his
creditors were pressing him hard. One expedient
after another failed, and finally Hunter's Hill had
to be given up. He saved enough from the wreck,
however, to purchase a small plantation eight miles
from Nashville; and there^ after several years of